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My Letter to You 


| ies MONTH we promised, if possible, to show you a picture of 
Dorothy P. Lathrop’s three puppies and the medal awarded her for 
having produced the most attractive picture book for children during 
1937. We are unable to show you the picture of the puppies, but you 
will find a picture of the medal on page 24. 

Very soon you will be back in your schoolrooms, busy with work and 
play. These two little four-letter words ‘‘work” and “play” at first glance 
represent two very different forms of activity. Yet when we study them 
closely we find that these two activities can be almost one and the same 
thing. The truly happy boy or girl is the one who has learned the secret 
of making play of his work, and the truly happy man or woman is the 
one who makes work of his play. 

Let me explain what I mean: Suppose the woodbox needs to be 
filled when you want to practice vaulting for the field meet. Why not 
decide to make a game of it? See if you can fill the box in less time than 
you ever did before. It is much more satisfying to beat your own record 
than to win over some one else. This is making play of your work. 

To explain how to make work of your play is not quite so easy. But 
we can take the great musician Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart as an example 
(the story of his life is on page 22). From the time Mozart was an infant, 
he loved music, and when still a very small lad he began to play the 
harpsichord. When he grew to manhood his music became his work. 
Because he had studied so faithfully and worked so diligently to perfect 
his talent, he was able to devote all his time to the music he loved. An 
endless number of stories could be told of business men and women, 
inventors, teachers, artists, lawyers, and merchants who as children 
played at the thing that later became their lifework. If you like to write 
or sing or sew or build bridges or play house or football, keep working 
to perfect yourself in the thing you like best to do. You too can bless 
the world with your talent just as Mozart did and as our own Dorothy 


Lathrop is doing now. 7 
Editor 
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School Begins 


By Florence Taylor 


September’s here, and very soon 
Along our shady street 

There'll be a stream of boys and girls 
With smiles and hurrying feet. 


What fun to start to school again 
With everything brand-new: 

New studies and the chance to make 
A new high record too! 


This term I'll have two nice new friends, 
A boy and girl—they’re twins— 

Who’re going to move next door to me 
Before our school begins. 


I want them to be happy here; 
And so I’m going to do 

My best to make them like my friends, 
My school, and teacher too. 


On Mother’s calendar I mark 

. The days off one by one; 

In just a little while we starc-— 
Three cheers for school and fun! 
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s¢ A ND the prize for the winning essay,” Miss 
Briggs announced, “goes to a member 
of our own class ey 

Kay tried to look unconcerned. She knew 
that in a moment the teacher would say, “The 
prize goes to Kay Wainwright,” but she did 
not want to appear too confident. Since she had 
been in the third grade Kay had always won the 
essay contest sponsored by the Civic League. 
This time her paper was called “A Flower 
Garden.” In it she had explained how the 
children of Allen Lea School could make every 
vacant lot in their neighborhood a garden of 
wild flowers. The judges were sure to like the 
essay. And anyway nobody else in Allen Lea 
School could write so easily and so well as Kay. 

She did not feel vain in admitting this. It was 
true. 

She looked quickly around the room at the 
others. They were her friends and they expected her 
to win. She always had won. Only one face was not 
turned in her direction. The new girl, Marjory 
Smith, was looking at the teacher. Marjory was 
different, Kay thought. She had been in Allen Lea 
School a whole week and nobody could really say 
that he knew Marjory well. Yet she seemed prob- 
ably the most interesting girl Kay had ever met. Kay 
liked her clean, wholesome appearance, the unex- 
pected humor of her words, and the way her hair 
curled around her face. 

“The prize for the winning essay——” Miss 
Briggs was saying. 

Kay felt a little thrill of anticipation. Now Mar- 
jory Smith would find out who Kay Wainwright 
was! 

“The prize,” Miss Briggs went on, “goes to Mar- 
jory Smith.” 
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Kay -Wins - 


By Sara Sloane McCarty 


Kay sat very still. She felt her face growing 
red. Inside she had that queer, wobbly feeling 
that she sometimes had when she rode down an 
elevator. She dared not look at Marjory Smith. 
She dared not look at any one. She would be all 
right in a minute if every one would leave her 
alone. 

“Fooled you that time,” whispered George Evans 
across the aisle. 

Kay pretended she had not heard. If she could 
just go on pretending that she did not hear, that 
she did not care! 

The bell rang for recess. How good it seemed 
to escape into the open air! Yet even there Kay 
could not avoid the whispered comments of the 
others as they organized a ball game. She took 
her place at bat. Marjory was pitching, swing- 
ing the ball in slim, brown fingers. Kay felt her 
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Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


muscles tighten. Her hands 
trembled. 

She struck fiercely at the 
ball. Missed. Strike one! She 
sent Marjory a hard look. 
She wanted’ to say, “Pitch 
straight!” But she knew that 
the pitch had been straight. 
She must not lose her tem- 
per. It would only make her 
ridiculous. 

Strike two! Was Marjory 
smiling or did Kay only im- 
agine it? Kay grasped the 
bat tightly. There was a blur 
before her eyes. 

Strike three and out! For a 
moment Kay could not be- 
lieve it. This had never hap- 
pened to her before either. She had been put out 
before on bases but never struck out. What was the 
matter with her? Kay Wainwright, always first, put 
into second place by a newcomer, a—a nobody! Joan 
Kimbrough herself said that Marjory Smith lived 
in a sort of tent down by the wash. Nobody really 
knew what her family was like. 

But even that knowledge did not soothe Kay’s 
hurt pride. In fact it made matters worse. She en- 
tered the classroom with her cheeks flushed, her 
mind a seething turmoil of disappointment and in- 
jured feelings. 

“Marjory,” Miss Briggs was saying, “you may 
solve the first problem on the board.” 

All eyes turned toward Marjory Smith. Kay was 
quick to notice how slowly Marjory rose. “Scared,” 
she thought. “I wonder why?” Then she forgot to 
watch Marjory because she had a problem of her 


own to solve at the board. It took all her attention. 

A few moments later she took her seat. Marjory 
was still struggling among the little white patches 
on the board that showed where she had erased 
her work to try again. Ordinarily Kay would have 
felt sorry for any one so slow in arithmetic. 

“I’m not sorry,” Kay whispered to herself. “I’m 
glad, glad, glad!” But it was a wretched kind of 
gladness that left an ache in her heart. 

Miss Briggs called for volunteers. “Can any one 
point out the error in Marjory’s work?” 

Kay’s hand flew up. Her heart was thumping in 
her ears. Here was her opportunity to win back 
the leadership of the class! 

“Six times nine,” she almost shouted, “is fifty- 
four, not sixty-three!” 

“That is true,” smiled Miss Briggs. ‘But unfor- 
tunately Marjory’s error is more important than that. 
Another volunteer ?” 

Hot tears rose to Kay’s eyes. She had been too 
eager to make Marjory look foolish. Dimly she 
heard George Evans explaining that Marjory need 
not have multiplied at all, that she should have 
divided the amount of money by the number of men. 


HEN school closed, Kay started for the side 

gate, not waiting to speak to any one. As she 
crossed the grounds, a dark, attractive girl broke 
away from a chattering group and ran toward her 
calling, “Wait, Kay!” 


Kay’s hand flew up 
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It was Marjory Smith! Kay wanted to run, but she 
knew that would be unkind. 

“Mind if I walk a ways with you?” Marjory asked. 
Then taking welcome for granted, she fell into 
step without waiting for Kay’s answer. “Mother 
thinks,” she went on seriously, ‘that I should find 
some one to help me in arithmetic. You know how 
stupid I am with problems!” 

Kay did not know what to say. She was not used 
to having people admit their faults so readily. But 
Marjory was saying more. 

“So I said I did not know of any one so good at 
figures as Kay Wainwright. Now please,” she 
begged, as she saw Kay’s frown, “don’t say no. Do 
say you'll help me.” 

Kay’s mind was very busy making all sorts of 
replies: “If this is your idea of a joke—I know I 
made a fool of myself today, but you needn’t rub 
it in. So you aren't satisfied beating me at every- 
thing else, you have to be first in arithmetic too.” 
But she did not say any of these things. For by this 
time they had reached Kay’s door, and in Kay’s 
family hospitality came first. 

“Won't you come in?’ she asked a bit formally. 

“Why, yes!” accepted Marjory Smith, and added 
so frankly that Kay could not help liking it, “I was 
hoping to be asked! 

“You see,” Marjory confided to Kay’s mother as 
the girls sipped their lemonade, “‘it gets tiresome liv- 
ing in a trailer. Sometimes I get lonely for a real 
home. But Daddy says he can work better in the 
open, so—there we are!” 

Kay almost gasped. She thought that if she lived 
in a trailer, she would not advertise it. But at the 
same time she wished she had Marjory’s courage. 

“Marjory won the Civic League award,” Kay 
told her mother. She hurried on, seeing the look of 
surprise that came over her mother’s face: “What 
was the subject of your essay, Marjory?” 

“Bugs,” replied Marjory. 

“Bugs!”” gasped Mrs. Wainwright. 

“Yes, the bugs west of the Rockies. You see, I 
have a large collection. You must see it sometime.” 

“That would be fun,” Kay agreed slowly. “Are 
they alive?” 

“Of course not!” laughed Marjory. “They're pic- 
tures—sketches. I draw them, you see. It’s ever so 
much more fun than putting the real bugs in boxes. 
After all, bugs have their lives to live, and some of 
them have very interesting lives too.” 

Kay listened, fascinated, while Marjory described 
the daily life of a ladybug, whose duties seemed 
to include a great deal more than “flying away 


home.” Marjory explained how the tiny ladybug 
eats the plant lice that devour garden products; how 
on her travels Marjory once met a man who raises 
ladybugs to sell to farmers, especially to fruit grow- 
ers who use them to destroy fruic scale. With her 


pencil she sketched the friendly, speckled creatures 


flying, resting, eating, and one funny one lying on 
his back kicking frantically. 

“We'd better get busy on that arithmetic,’ Kay 
found herself saying at last. “It’s almost four.” 

Marjory gave her a grateful look and drew out 
her notebook. “Ready!” she smiled. 

“How would you do this one: Three men came to 
a well. Each needed a gallon of water. But one man 
had only a pint cup, another had a quart jar, and 
the third had a gallon jug. How many trips to the 
well must each rhan make?” 

“I'd borrow the gallon jug,” Marjory teased. 

“Behave!” laughed Kay. 

“Well, the first man made four trips?” 

“No. How many quarts in a gallon?” 

“Must be four if my first answer was wrong,” 
Marjory reasoned. 

“There’s no better way to remember these things 
than to see them,” Kay decided. “Come out to the 
kitchen and we'll get our gallon jug.” 

Liquid measurements were easy to understand 
when you could pour four quart bottles of water into 
a gallon jug, and two pints into a quart. Ounces 
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and pounds were different too on a kitchen scale. 

“Now for the measuring stick. We've a lot to 
learn still!” Kay announced. 

“There’s one rule I never could understand,” 
Marjory said. ‘Length times width equals the area.” 

So Kay brought her old building blocks and Mar- 
jory laid out a field four blocks long and three 
blocks wide. 

“Now,” said Kay, “fill in the 
rest of your field with blocks.” 
Marjory did so. “Now count 
them.” 

There were twelve blocks. 
“Four times three!” gasped Mar- 
jory. “It’s magic!” 


LMOST every afternoon after 
that found Kay and Marjory 
over an arithmetic book. But at 
the end of a week they had made 
very little progress. On Saturday 
as Marjory sat hunched over a 
paper erasing smudgy errors on 
a discouraged-looking problem in 
long division Kay had an idea. 
“Margie!” she cried. “I know 
what you need. Remember in the 
third grade when the teacher used 
flash cards with tables on them— 
six times nine or four times 
eleven?” 
Marjory shook her head. “I 
missed a lot of the third grade,” 
she explained. “We were travel- 


ing. 

“Then you're going to have them now!” Kay was 
already rummaging in her desk for cardboard. And 
Marjory’s drill in the multiplication table began in 
earnest. 

Day after day Kay flashed the cards before Mar- 
jory until both girls were weary and disgusted with 
the whole idea. 

“But we have to keep on,” Kay urged her one 
afternoon when they had both given up a trip to 
the mountains for a multiplication lesson. 

“I know,” groaned Marjory. “Keep after me. 
Don’t let me off.” 

“Think of the ten problems you solved last week,” 
encouraged Kay. 

“Tm thinking of the ten I missed,” sighed Marjory 
perversely. 

But there were other days when Marjory seemed 
to remember every one—even seven times nine. On 
those days both girls worked feverishly, eyes shining, 


cheeks aglow. They raced through the cards at 
record speed, then rushed out into the spring air 
for a long walk before supper. 

One morning the superintendent of Allen Lea 
County walked into Kay's classroom with a stack 
of papers under his arm. 

“Tests!” groaned George Evans under his breath. 

Kay smiled at Marjory. Her 
eyes said, “Don’t be afraid. You 
know how.” 

Marjory nodded back, but her 
eyes did not smile. 

“Still scared,” thought Kay. 
“She mustn’t be. She mustn’t be!” 
Kay breathed a little prayer in her 
heart. “Please help Margie to feel 
sure,” she whispered. 

Then Kay received her test 
paper. The first problem was a 
simple one in long division. She 
could see Marjory starting at hers 
slowly, carefully, doing each oper- 
ation in her head before she wrote 
it down. 

“She’s all right!” sang Kay’s 
heart. 

But further on the real prob- 
lems began. “If a man is three 
times the age of his son and one 
half the age of the boy’s grand- 
father, who is sixty years old, 
what is the age of the boy?” 

Marjory was looking out the 
window, but her eyes were not 
dreaming. She was “picturing” 
the grandfather and the man and his son. “One half 
of sixty’—unconsciously her lips formed the words. 
Suddenly she was putting down the answer. 

On through the last and most difficult problem 
Kay's thoughts were with Marjory, sending her 
courage. She could hardly wait for recess. 

“How did you come out on that last problem?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“You'd laugh,” giggled Marjory. “I built a house 
and furnished it all in my head, and I was very 
particular with my money. Not a penny wasted!” 

Kay smiled. ‘Oh! You did know how to work it!” 
Then her face clouded. “I’m afraid you’ve gradu- 
ated from my special arithmetic class,” she wailed. 
“T'll miss you dreadfully.” 

Marjory laughed at Kay’s mock grief. ‘Then you 
must join my class,” she said. ‘“Bug sketching!’ And 
the girls set off at once for the first lesson. 

The next Friday Kay (Please turn to page 27) 
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Jets Friends 


By Bula Hahn 


All reprint rights reserved by the author 


U-THA.” The 
Indian boy pro- 

nounced the pleasant-sounding word again. “Ku-tha 
means friend.” He rubbed his fingers over the writ- 
ing on the rock. “Ku-tha—Indian friend.” 

Jet’s eyes shone happily. “Do those marks mean 
friend in the Indian language?” 

“Ugh,” the boy grunted. 

“Then you put the marks on the rock and tied it 
to the halter on your brother’s pony ?” 

The boy handed the rock back to Jet. “Ugh. Tell 
white man horse good friend.” 

Jet patted the pony’s neck. “He is a good friend.” 
Sarah smiled in agreement. 

They heard a short bark. “Pride!” both children 


Part Six 


September 


called at the same time as the dog came into view 
over the creek bank. “Why, he came down here and 
swam across the creek to meet us!’’ Sarah exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Jet laughed, “I guess he ran off from camp. 
When he used to watch the cows with me before I 
got the pony, he had a swim here at the shallows 
every evening.” 

Pride came up near the Indian boy and shook 
himself violently, sending a spray of water over the 
buckskin clothes and even into the boy’s face. “Oh, 
I’m so sorry,” Sarah apologized. “Jet, do make Pride 
behave.” 

The Indian boy good-naturedly wiped the water 
from his face with his sleeve. “Heap fun swim. Sis- 
ter’s dog swim.” 
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Jet looked at Sarah, then back 
at the boy. “Have you a sister?” 

The boy nodded and held up 
two fingers. 

“Two sisters!” Sarah cried hap- 
pily. “How big are they?” 

The Indian measured with his 
hands. One came up to his fore- 
head, she was almost as tall as he 
was. “Other one,” he pointed to 
Sarah, “‘little big, like you.” 

“What is the little one’s name?” 
Sarah asked eagerly. 

The boy looked at her a mo- 
ment before speaking. ‘‘Moon- 
flower little sister’s name.” 

“That’s a pretty name,” Sarah 
told him. “I wish I could know 
your sister.” The boy looked at 
her but made no answer. 

“What is your name?’ Jet 
asked. 

The young Indian stood very 
straight. ‘Running Deer,’ he said 
with dignity. 

“Running Deer,” Jet repeated. 
“My name is Jet.” 

“Jit,” the boy said. 

Sarah was climbing up on the 
pony’s back. She was glad that the 
strange boy could not see her 
smile at the way he pronounced 
Jet’s name. Jet did not smile. Un- 
cle John had told him that Indian 
men and boys did not laugh and 
seldom smiled in public. Jet’s face 
was serious as he thought how 
capable the boy’s long legs would 
be when running. But he did say, 
“I hope we can be friends. Come 
again and bring Moonflower with 
you.” 

“Ugh,” the boy answered. 

Jet and Sarah had to hurry to 
catch up with the cows, for al- 
ready they had left the water and 
were nearing the open. Pride fol- 
lowed along behind the pony. “I 
think Moonflower is a pretty 
name, don’t you?” Sarah asked. 

“Yes,” Jet said absent-mindedly. 
They did not talk again before 
they were almost home. Then Jet 
told her, “I’ve named my pony.” 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family came 
West to their new homestead by wagon 
train. 

They had not been settled long 
when Stockwell, Sr., went on a four- 
day journey to the settlement for sup- 
plies. He was able to get only a few 
sacks of meal, but he bought Jet an 
Indian pony with the money his grand- 
father had given him. Attached to the 
pony’s halter Jet found a small crude 
sack containing a stone on which were 
carved some Indian characters. 

Knowing the scarcity of food and 
how hard Father Stockwell and Uncle 
John were working to fell logs for the 
cabin they must have by cold weather, 
the children were anxious to help all 
they could. 

They get permission from their par- 
ents for Sarah to herd cattle in Jet’s 
place so that he can trim logs for the 
cabin. Jet promises to meet Sarah each 
evening at the shallows where the cat- 
tle drink. There they meet an Indian 
lad who appears friendly and tells 
them that his brother was the former 
owner of Jet’s pony. Jet asks him the 
meaning of the marks on the small 
stone he had found tied to the pony’s 
halter. “Ku-tha!” the Indian boy said. 


Jet dipped his bare feet in the water 


“You have!” Sarah answered 
excitedly. “What?” 

“Ku-tha,” Jet declared quietly. 
“I have waited for that name.” 

After a moment Sarah spoke. 
“I’m glad you waited, Jet. It’s a 
much better name than Star or 
Tony either. And I know Grand- 
father will be proud of it.” 

Mother was cooking supper 
when they reached camp, but 
Father and Uncle John had not 
yet come. Mother had washed 
during the day, and each bush 
near the camp held a part of their 
clothes. The towels and dish- 
cloths were spread on the grass. 
Jet tied the pony to the wagon 
wheel and the milch cows to the 
trees, then went out and started 
taking dry clothes off the bushes. 
Sarah set out the plates on the 
crude table. 


ATHER and Uncle John came 

in then, their axes over their 
shoulders. “We stayed to trim up 
the last tree,” Father explained. 

“Couldn’t I have done that in 
the morning?” Jet asked. 

“You are going to help your 
uncle fell trees tomorrow.” Father 
threw his big hat on the bench 
and sat down beside it. “I’m go- 
ing to cut grass in the lowland.” 

“Is it time?” Mother wanted to 
know. 

“Yes. It’s haymaking time for 
one man with only a hand sickle,” 
Father said. “It will be slow work, 
so I'd better get started. The grass 
is right and the days are still warm 
and sunny. A long rainy spell 
would ruin it.” 

Then they sat down to supper. 
Jet could hardly wait until Father 
had served the plates and Mother 
had poured the milk. “The way 
your eyes shine you must have 
good news,” Mother said, smiling 
across the table at him. 

“I’ve named my pony,” he said. 
“Guess what—but you never 
could.” He looked at Sarah. Her 
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lips were shut tight and her eyes 
were dancing. Then Jet under- 
stood; he had given away their 
secret, that is, almost. He could 
not tell the pony’s name without 
telling about the Indian boy. 

“What have you named it?” 
Uncle John asked. “You hadn't 
said anything about it when you 
left the timber.” 

Then Sarah laughed aloud and 
Jet’s face turned red, as it always 
did when his sister had a joke on 
him. She had one now all right, 
because he had been the one to 
suggest keeping all knowledge of 
the Indian boy a secret. 

“Is the pony’s name a secret?” 
Mother asked. 

Then Jet laughed too. “No, the 
name is not a secret. I'll tell you 
what it is. His name is Ku-tha.” 
He pronounced it slowly and 
watched the inquiring glances 
around the table. 

“Where did you get a name like 
that?” Father wanted to know. 

“An Indian boy told it to me.” 

Father put down his fork and 
Mother dropped hers. “You didn’t 
tell us you had seen an Indian,” 
Uncle John remarked. 

“And you and Father didn’t 
tell us when you found the Indian 
tracks around the logs,” Sarah 
answered him teasingly. Father 
looked at Uncle John and Uncle 
John looked at Father. Then they 
both laughed. 

“How did you know?” Father 
asked Sarah. 

“I heard you talking that night 
after you had found them,” Sarah 
explained. “I didn’t mean to over- 
hear; I just did.” 

“You've known all the time 
that there are Indians about and 
yet you offered to herd the cattle 
by yourself?” Uncle John looked 
at her steadily. 

“vo.” 

Then Uncle John’s eyes twin- 
kled, as he asked another ques- 
tion, “Do you children know what 
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the Indian word ka-tha means?” 

“Surely,” Jet answered. “Run- 
ning Deer—I mean the Indian boy 
told us. It means friend.” 

“Do you know how to spell it?” 
Uncle John persisted. 

Jet and Sarah shook their heads 
so Uncle John explained. “That's 
one of the few Osage Indian words 
that I learned when I was out here 
before. It’s spelled, 7-ko-tha. You 
pronounced it right though.” 

Jet was thoughtful a moment. 
“I’m going to spell it just as it 
sounds. K-#-t-h-a is my pony’s 
name.” 

“Suppose some of you explain 
these secrets to me,” Mother said. 
“I stay at the wagon and don't 
seem to know what is going on 
here at our own homestead.” 


T WAS a gay supper. When 

everything had been explained, 

Mother said, “I believe the pony’s 
name is a good omen.” 

“What's an omen?” both chil- 
dren wanted to know. 

“It is a sign or indication of 
what is going to happen. I think 
we are going to be friends with 
the Indian family who are our 
nearest neighbors.” 

“I hope Running Deer brings 
Moonflower with him the next 
time he comes to the shallows,” 
Sarah told them. 

“I hope so too,” Jet agreed. 

But the Indian boy was not at 
the shallows the next evening 
when Jet hurried there to wait for 
Sarah. Jet walked up and down 
the bank, his hands 
deep in his pockets, 
watching for some 
sign of the boy and 
his pony. 

Jet sat down on 
a big flat rock and dipped his 
bare feet in the water. He hoped 
Sarah would be along soon. Then 
he leaned back on the stone and 
pillowed his head in his hands. He 
took a deep breath. How good it 


buckskin 


Pride shook him- 
self violently, 
sending a spray of 


water over the 


was! The air was fresh and clean 
and somehow it smelled like 
Grandfather's farm. Suddenly he 
had a strange idea that this home- 
stead not only belonged to the 
family and to him, but that the 
family and he belonged to the 
homestead too. Was he really be- 
ginning to love it—the hills, the 
slopes, the meadow, the creek, the 
trees? 

His body thrilled. This earthy 
smell, this fragrance which he 
could not define but which he 
loved, it was all natural somehow. 
It made him feel at home. That 
first day when, lonesome and dis- 
couraged, afraid of the newness 
that was everywhere around, he 
had watched the cattle on the 
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slope alone, seemed long ago. 
Many things had happened since 
then, little things that had tied 
him to the homestead. The very 
logs that would make the house 
he had helped to cut. 

“Hello!” Sarah called as the 
lead cow splashed into the water. 
“Where’s Running Deer?” 

Jet sat up quickly. “He didn’t 
come today.” 

Sarah took a deep breath of the 
fragrant air. “Smell the new hay? 
Father's cut quite a big patch. He’s 
working on this side near the 
creek.” She sniffed again. “I love 
it. It sort of smells homey.” 

“Yes,” Jet said, “that’s what 
I've been smelling ever since I got 
here.” 


Running Deer did not come 
that evening or the next, or the 
next. The days slipped by quickly, 
Jet and Uncle John cutting logs 
on the upper creek bank, Father 
cutting grass in the lowland, Sarah 
herding the cattle on the far slope. 

“The days are adding up one 
after the other, like buttons on a 
string,’ Sarah told Jet one eve- 
ning as they watched in vain for 
Running Deer. 

“Yes,” Jet said, “or stacking up 
just like hoecakes on a platter. 
This month will soon be gone.” 

High above them in the deep- 
blue sky wild geese and ducks 
were honking, whistling, and 
quacking as they hurried on their 
way to the southland. Jet watched 

them. ‘“That’s a sure 
sign that winter is 


on the way. Father 
said it was. These 
nice warm days will 
soon be over.” 

When the family 
was seated around 
the supper table 
that evening, it was 
Mother’s turn to 
spring surprise. 
After Father had 
given thanks Moth- 
er reached over and 
removed the cover 
from the big round 
bowl. 

“Green beans!” 
the family cried. 
“We didn’t know 
they were big 
enough to eat.” 

“There they are 
before you,” Moth- 
er said proudly. 
“Lonny and I knew; 
we've been watch- 
ing them.” Mother's 
eyes shone happily. 
“We'll be eating 
turnips in another 
week.” 


Again Jet had 


that happy homey feeling. He 
liked green beans the way Mother 
cooked them, and they had been 
grown there on the homestead. 
Then Father leaned over and 
looked at the logs piled back of 
the camp. They all knew what he 
was thinking, and they all were 
thinking the same thing. The next 
thing to hope for was a house. 

When supper was over, the 
milking done, and the dishes 
washed, the family gathered 
around the fire. The evening was 
cool enough to make the fire seem 
cozy and comfortable. Mother let 
Lonny stay up a little later than 
usual. His chubby round face shone 
with happiness as he sat between 
Jet and Sarah on a log. 

A peace that all of them seemed 
to feel had settled down upon 
them. The tension that had 
gripped them the past few weeks 
was gone. Jet and Sarah were glad 
that Father and Mother knew 
about the Indian boy. Father and 
Uncle John were glad that there 
was nothing connected with the 
moccasin tracks to frighten the 
family. The grass in the lowland 
was turning out well and was 
making good hay. Mother was 
glad that she once again had 
fresh vegetables for her family. 

Uncle John stood up, stretched 
his arms high over his head, and 
said, “The sky shows promise of 
a bright day tomorrow.” 

As he spoke there came from 
far-off on the night air a call; a 
human cry, the children thought 
it. Father stood up quickly, but 
Mother said, ‘Some wild animals 
have a call, especially at night, 
that sounds very much like a hu- 
man cry.” 

“If it were a wild animal,” 
Father said, “the cows would be 
restless. And see’—he pointed to 
the herd—‘‘they have paid no at- 
tention to it.” Even as he finished 
speaking the call came again. 

(To be ended next month) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
By Charles R. Strotz 


HEN you look at the two United States stamps pictured on this 

page, you are looking at reproductions of the first regular postage 
stamps ever issued by our government. You might say that these stamps 
are the granddaddies of all the thousand and more United States stamps 
that have made their appearance since then. 

These two stamps were 
printed in 1847. Only a few 
years before, about 1840, a 
young Englishman named 
Rowland Hill had persuaded 
the British government to try 
his idea of carrying a letter 
to any place in the British 
Empire for an English penny 
or about two cents in Amer- 
ican money. Until Hill’s 
“penny post” had pointed the way to cheap postage in the United States 
it had cost twenty-five cents to carry a letter from New York City to 
Indianapolis. 

You can understand that in Great Britain Hill’s idea seemed so 
novel that many persons called him foolish or crazy; but his plan worked. 
Because of the high postal rates previously in effect few people had sent 
letters unless they had to. Just as we use telegrams only occasionally 
today, letters in those days were sent by postal carrier only if they were 
very important. With the penny rate people began to write oftener to 
Cousin Albert in the country and to Aunt Bertha who had gone to the 
colonies to live. Enough letters sent to Cousin Alberts and Aunt Berthas 
increased the volume of mail and lowered the cost of carrying individual 
letters, so the experiment began to be successful. 

Another of Hill’s novel ideas was for the government to sell little 
printed gummed labels to people who had letters to mail. When one of 
these labels was pasted on an envelope, it showed that the postage had 
already been paid for that letter. This was the beginning of postage 
stamps. 

The American post-office service, which had been encouraged by 
Benjamin Franklin, watched the English plan closely and soon began to 
lower its own postal charges. As business increased the American post- 
masters too decided that it was easier to have little gummed labels to 
show that postage had been paid. So American postmasters began to 
have stamps printed for use in their offices. Some used a rubber stamp 
and an ink pad. These early United States stamps are called postmasters’ 
provisionals. Each city or town had a different stamp. Today these pro- 
visionals are very scarce and are highly prized by collectors. Many of 
them are valued at more than $1,000; one is even priced at $15,000. 

By 1847 so many postmasters were making their own stamps that 
Congress passed a law giving the Federal government the power to issue 
stamps to be used in all post offices. The two stamps that occupy our 
stamp page this month were printed at once, and they became our 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 4 


September days are warm and 
clear 
And help me feel God’s presence 


near. 


For the week of September 11 


The words of Truth | speak each 
day 

Will keep me joyous, well, and 
For the week of September 18 


God gives me strength for every 
day, 

And speaks through me in all | 
say. 
For the week of September 25 


| keep my thoughts both clean and 
pure; 


I shall be blessed for this I’m sure. 


country’s first regular postage 
stamps. 

You can see how much it cost 
to send a letter in those days by 
the denominations of the two 
stamps, five and ten cents. Today 
the stamp you could have bought 
in 1847 for five cents is worth $40 
unused and the ten-cent one is 
worth $150 unused. This answers 
the often-asked question “Are the 
oldest stamps the most valuable?” 
For there are more recent issues 
of United States stamps worth 
much more than these “grand- 
daddies.” It is not how old but 
how scarce a stamp is that counts. 
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WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 


By Mary Aldene Collender 
(7 years) 
Evanston, Ill. 


Who likes the rain? 

Who likes the rain? 

I do, I do, 

I like the rain. 

“So do I,” says the little baby 
duck, 

“For I have my little red cup 

To fetch some water and drink it 


up.” 


MY DONKEY 


By Anna Bowman (9 years) 
Vienna, Va. 


I have a little donkey, 
And he is very cute. 
He looks so very shabby; 
He needs a new suit. 


He likes to jump, run, and play; 
I like to ride him too. 

It’s lots and lots of fun— 
I think so, don’t you? 


He gets so very muddy 
I cannot keep him clean, 
But when I do scrub him 
No dirt can be seen. 


Sometimes when I ride him 
I have a little fall; 

‘Cause he goes too fast 
And I fall off, that’s all. 


But I do not mind it; 
I just get right back on 
And see if I can find it— 
The spot that I had worn! 
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A DUTCH BOY 


By Mary Jane Zimmerman 
(12 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


I am a little Dutch boy 

And my heart is filled with joy; 
For I came across the sea 

To America, land of the free. 


My sister and my mother came, 
And my father and little Jane, 
My oldest brother Harry; 

And we all came on Queen Mary. 


The clothes here are different than 
the Dutch, 

But my mother doesn’t mind so 
much. 

The shoes here are made of 
leather 

That protects our feet from the 
weather. 


Every day I go to school 

To learn a different rule. 

Mother says I’m learning fast; 
My report card shows I've passed. 


SPRING 


By Mary Towns Bruner 


(1214 years) 
Bearden, Tenn. 


Our loving God is everywhere. 

His love is living: in spring air, 

In butterflies and humming bees, 

In songs of robins in the trees, 

In flower faces, and in the pod 

Where seeds are life—and life is 
God. 


LOVE IS A SONG 


By Catherine Lucas Roof 
(11 years) 
Vale, N. C. 


Love is a song within your heart 

Which makes you happy and gay, 

Until the last ray of the sun 

Has died away. 

Then in the morning when the 
day is dawning 

Your love will come back, 

Never again to stray 

But forever to stay. 


THE RAINDROP 


By Marie Card (9 years) 
Cardston, Alta., Canada 


I was a little raindrop 
As happy as could be, 
And played with other raindrops 
Which never quarreled with 
me. 


One night when I was sleeping 
Upon my soft, white bed, 

I rolled off it and landed 
In a barrel on my head. 


But soon there came another 
Into the barrel with me, 
And very suddenly I was sur- 
rounded 
With other friends, happy like 


me. 
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THE SANDS OF THE 
DESERT 


By Merlin Hoyt (9 years) 
Massena, Iowa 


O’er the sands of the desert, 
Where no waters flow, 
By day and by night 
Many caravans go. 


Though the days are hot, 
I like much to play 

In the sands of the desert 
Almost every day. 


THE CALM AT 
EVENTIDE 


By Sylvia Ramcharan (14 years) 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 


It is eventide, no time for petty 
fears and troubles; 

For soft breezes rustle midst leafy 
trees, 

And from afar off come cries of 
kiskadees.* 

While over the earth there seem- 
eth a sweet hush—though 
none; 

For though birds be singing and 
breezes blowing, 

There is no discordant note to 
break 

The sweet harmony of Nature 
in her restful hours. 

As I gaze on it all—the ever 
changing sky, 

The sharp but beautiful blackbird 
against its blue, 

Methinks that in this world of 
rush and pain 

If we could become nature’s own 
again 

And give a listening ear to her 
sights and songs, 

Our hearts would be as peaceful 
then 

As this eventide is now. 

*A kind of bird. 
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Epiror’s Note: To every girl and boy 
that mailed us a poem or story for our 
guild pages this month we extend our 
sincere thanks. We wish it were pos- 
sible for us to acknowledge every let- 
ter, but since we cannot, we take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation 
of your interest in our guild. Our 
judges select the best stories and 
poems sent us each month, and we 
publish them on these pages. The 
judges consider each piece of work 
carefully as to its originality, clear- 
ness of expression, and the age of the 
writer. Each composition must be ac- 
companied by a letter or note from 
one of your parents or from your 
teacher, stating that the poem or story 
is your own original work and 
not something that you have read or 
heard. 

If you have not yet sent a composi- 
tion for our guild, do so now. Send 
us your very best work and mail 
it early. Seasonal material must reach 
our office at least three months before 
the actual date for which it is in- 
tended. Give your name, age, and 
address with every letter. Address your 
mail to the WEE WIsDoM Writers’ 
Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


MY TEACHER 


By Mary Elizabeth Thornberry 
(8 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I love my teacher and she loves 
me; 

We are as happy as we can be. 

I do whatever I am told 

So she will not have to scold. 


I stack the books up very neat 
And softly tiptoe to my seat. 
I color my pictures and read my 


And hang my coat up on a hook. 


When all the rest go home to play 

Sometimes I think I'd like to stay 

And hide under my seat like a 
little elf 

So I can have her all to myself. 


-MY HORNED TOADS 


By George Gordon (8 years) 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Two tiny baby horny toads 
From Arizona came 

To stay a little while with me 
Until they should grow tame. 


The brown one, quite inquisitive, 
Did run away one day 

When placed upon the cellar floor 
And told that he might play. 


So I have but one horned toad 
left; 
He wears a coat of yellow. 
How he can run when he’s let 
loose, 
That perky little fellow! 


FIVE LITTLE KITTENS 


By Joyce Hawkinson (11 years) 
Stewart, B. C., Canada 


My pussy sent out an order 
For five little kittens one day; 
And they all came down from 
heaven 
To live at our house today. 


Oh, but they're so cute and wee! 
I long to hold them in my lap; 
But pussy is so jealous that 
If she could, I’m sure she'd 
snap. 


They don’t even know I'm here; 

Mamma says they’re blind, you 
see. 

But later on when they grow up 

They'll play and scamper after 
me. 


So I'll have to be content 
To sit and watch them grow 
each day; 
But Mamma says it won't be long 
Before they're big enough to 


play. 
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BF diet the people of Israel had decided that 
they wanted a king they asked Samuel, their 
old judge, to choose one for them. After praying 
to God to help him make a wise choice Samuel chose 
Saul, a young man of the tribe of Benjamin, to be 
king. 

Saul at first showed signs of making a wise and 
just ruler. He gave close attention when Samuel told 
him of God's will for the people of Israel and of the 
rich promises that He had made to them that walked 
in His ways. The Israelites were proud of their king, 
and for a time things went well. 

But when Saul had ruled for a few years, he be- 
came selfish and vain of his power, and he forgot 
to call upon the Lord for guidance. Instead he took 
things into his own hands. The people were very 
unhappy. 

“Pray for us!” they cried to Samuel. “We did 
wrong in asking for a king.” 

“Yes, you did wrong,” Samuel told them. “God 
is the only true king of Israel. But even now He 
will forgive and bless you, if from this time on you 
will turn to Him and do that which is right.” 

But King Saul did not follow the example of his 


subjects in turning to God. He became even more 
cruel and selfish than before. Samuel’s heart was 
troubled. He sought Saul and said to him, “Do you 
think God is pleased that you have forgotten His 
commands ?””’ 

For a while after this Saul seemed sorry for his 
wrongdoing and made burnt offerings as a sacrifice 
to the Lord. But his heart was not sincere and soon 
he was back in wicked ways. 

Again Samuel said to Saul, “You have disobeyed 
God’s commands. You have sinned before God and 
the people. Surely God will find a better man to be 
king of Israel.” 

Samuel left Saul’s court then and went to his 
home near Ramah. But he had helped choose Saul 
as king, and he loved him still. He wept bitterly 
because Saul had not kept faith with God. 

“Do not weep and mourn longer over Saul,’ God 
directed Samuel. ‘Fill your horn with oil and go to 
Bethlehem. When you are there make a burnt offer- 
ing to the Lord. Call the man Jesse and his sons to 
the sacrifice. From among his sons I will choose 
another king.” 

Samuel did as he was told. He walked the ten 
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miles over the mountains to Beth- 
lehem. There he prepared the of- 
fering, and when Jesse and his 
sons had come to the service he 
studied the sons closely. The old- 
est son was tall and noble looking. 
“This must be the one whom the 
Lord has chosen,” Samuel thought. 

But the Lord told him: “Look 
not on the face nor the height of 
the body. Man judges by outward 
looks, but God looks to the heart. 
This is not the one.” 

When Samuel had seen seven 


of the sons, he asked of Jesse, 
“Are these all your sons?” 

“There is one more,” Jesse an- 
swered, “the youngest. He is yet a 
boy and is in the fields looking 
after the sheep.” 

“Send for him,” Samuel said. 
“We will not sit down until he 
comes.” 


HE youngest son was sent for 
and soon he too stood before 
Samuel. His name was David, and 
he was a sturdy lad with bright 


eyes. God knew that the boy was 
kind and noble, so He said to 
Samuel, “Arise, and anoint him: 
for this is the one.” 

Immediately Samuel took up 
his horn and poured oil upon 
David's head as a sign that David 
had found favor in the sight of 
God. The father and the brothers 
looked on, but they did not know 
that the Lord had selected David 
to be king. They thought that the 
boy probably had been chosen to 
be a prophet like Samuel. 
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1. The an - i- mals on Grand-pa’s farm All seem to 

2. The bid - dy hen says,“Cluck-cluck-cluck!” The lit - tle 

3. The lit - tle pigs grunt,“Oink-oink-oink!” The Bos - sy- 


talk a 


dif-frent way; Il 
chicks cry, “Peep-peep-peep!” The roost-er crows his 
cows say, “Moo-moo- moo!” The ducks,“Quack-quack!” I 
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wish that I could 


real - ly 


un-der-stand What each one tries to 
“Cock - a-doo - dle-doo!” To wake us 
wish that I might learn To speak their lan-guage to. 


say. 
all from sleep. 
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Knowing that God would train 
David for several years before 
calling him to be king, Samuel 
returned to his own home, and 
David went back to his sheep on 
the hillside. From that time on 
David began to show signs of 
coming greatness. The Spirit of 
the Lord was upon him, and as 
he sat alone with the sheep David 
often prayed and talked with God. 

There were two things in which 
the young shepherd was very much 
interested. He made a sling or 
slingshot, as most boys call it, and 
while he was alone all day with 
the sheep he practiced throwing 
stones with this sling. At first he 
threw at large objects, the creek, 
the trees. Later he picked out 
smaller objects and practiced 
throwing at them from a distance. 
The time came when he knew the 
very spot the stone would hit when 
he let it fly from his sling. 

But most of all David loved to 
play the harp and to make up the 
songs that he sang. David had a 
pleasing voice, and he used it to 
sing of the beauty of the fields 
and the streams and of God's 
goodness. One of the songs that 
David made up and sang to the 
music of his harp is the “Shep- 
herd’s Song,” the 23d Psalm, as 
we have learned to call it. 

While: David tended his sheep 
things were not going so well 
with the king at the palace. Saul 
became violently ill and seemed at 
times to lose his mind. 

And nowhere in all his king- 
dom was there one to tell Saul 
that his trouble had come because 
of his disobedience of God’s law, 
and that his madness was the re- 
sult of his own wicked thoughts, 
that without the love of God in 
his heart he could not expect to 
live in harmony. 

Finally one of his servants no- 
ticed that Saul was less violent 
when some one played to him on 
the harp. So they often hired 
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Automobile Game 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Fo THIS jolly outdoor game give the name of an automobile part 
to each player. There must be two players named after each part used 
in the game—two wheels, two brakes, and so on. The number of parts 
used will depend on how many children are going to be in the game. 
Suppose there are eight players, then you must think of four parts for 
which to name the players. For example: two can be engines, two can 
be wheels, two horns, and two tires. Select two spots near by as garages, 
and divide the players into two groups so there will be an engine, a 
wheel, a horn, and a tire in each group. 

The one who is “it” must remember the names of the parts given 
and make up a story in which these parts are mentioned. When a certain 
part is mentioned, the player who was named for that part runs to his 
garage; the player with that name in the other group runs to the other 
garage. Each time a new part is mentioned the two players run to the 
garages and fasten themselves to the pieces of the automobiles already 
there in this manner: The players place their hands on the shoulders of 
those in front of them to form the automobiles. 

When the automobiles are finished (all the players are at the 
garages), the storyteller imitates a honk, which is the signal for the two 
automobiles to race. The automobile that first runs twice around the 
playground, all its parts holding together, is the winner. 


harpists to soothe him. One day 
Saul called a servant and said, 
‘Find some one who can play the 
harp and bring him here to stay at 
the palace and play for me.” 
The servant told him, “There is 
a young man in Bethlehem, a son 
of Jesse, who plays the harp and 
sings well. His name is David.” 
Saul sent a message to Jesse. 
“Send me your son David, that he 
may play the harp before me.” 
David traveled to the palace. 
Saul looked upon the bright young 
face of the shepherd boy and loved 
him. And when David played the 
harp and sang of God’s goodness 


Saul was cheered. 

David stayed at the palace many 
months, and so great was Saul’s 
affection for the shepherd boy 
that David sat at table with the 
king’s family. Jonathan, the king’s 
own son, spent much time with 
David, and the two became close 
friends. 

David stayed on, playing the 
harp and singing of God’s love 
until Saul seemed cured of his 
trouble. Then David went back to 
tend his father’s sheep, and to 
wait for the Lord to show him 
further what it was He would 
have him do. 
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ITTLE RABBIT was lost. 

“Wait here,’ Mother Rabbit had said as 
she left him in the doorway of their home. “I 
will come back and bring you some fresh 
clover.”. Then she had hurried away. 

Little Rabbit sat in the sunshine. It felt warm 
and pleasant. He wriggled his ears as he had 
watched Mother wriggle hers. 

Along came a black bee. 

“Good morning, bee,’ said Little Rabbit. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the lake,’ buzzed the bee. “The 
wild strawberry blossoms are in bloom. I must 
gather some strawberry honey for next winter.” 

“What do you do with strawberry honey?” 
asked Little Rabbit, twitching his small nose. 

“Eat it! Mm—mm!” buzzed the bee, rubbing 


Good. Robin / luhone ano YOW 


his fat tummy with one of his front feet and 
rolling his eyes. Then he flew away. 

Along came a red robin. 

“Good morning, robin,” said Little Rabbit. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the lake,” chirped the robin. 
“There are some nice fat worms down there.” 

“What do you do with worms?” asked Little 
Rabbit. 

“Gobble them up!” said the robin, standing 


Rabbit 


A Read-Aloud Sto: 


Little 


on one foot and bobbing his head. Then he flew 
away. 

Along came a gray squirrel. 

“Good morning, squirrel,” said Little Rabbit. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the lake,” chattered the squirrel. 
“I shall climb up into the big trees and see 
where the best nuts will grow next fall.” 

“What do you do with nuts?” asked Little 


3 will go doun. toe the take..] 
Rabbit, wanting very much to go too. 

“Crack them open!” said the squirrel, show- 
ing his strong white teeth. Then he scampered 
away. 

Along came a brown turtle. 

“Good morning, turtle,” said Little Rabbit. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the lake,” said the turtle. “The sun 
is hot today. I shall be glad to get down to the 
water.” 
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sits the Lake 


Arnold Nicke! 


“What will you do with the water?” asked 
Little Rabbit. 

“Swim in it,” answered the turtle. Then he 
stuck his head and legs and tail as far out of 
the shell as they would go, and walked slowly 
away. 


FTER the turtle had gone, Little Rabbit sat 
in the doorway where his mother had left 
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him. Some round white daisies looked at him 
and smiled. They bowed to him and then 
nodded their heads in the direction in which 
Bunny’s four visitors had gone. A little feathery 
cloud passed over the sun. Then it hurried away 
across the sky as if it too were going down to 
the lake. 

Little Rabbit looked around. His mother was 
not in sight. 

“I am hungry,” said Little Rabbit. “I will go 


down to the lake. Perhaps I shall find some 
strawberry honey, some worms, and some nuts. 
Then I will swim in the water.” 

He started down the hill. The round white 
daisies waved to him as he went by. 

He came to some tall ferns. They were higher 
than he. Little Rabbit stopped and looked at 
them, twitching his pointed ears. Then he put 
his soft little nose in among them. They moved 
back to let him pass and he found that he could 
scamper through them. He went on down the 
hill. 

Then he came to an open spot. The sun shone 
very warm and the air was sweet. 

The bee came flying up to him. 

“Well, so you did come,” said the bee. “You 
may help me gather honey, and you may eat 


some too. Stick your head into the flowers as 
I do.” 

But although Little Rabbit was very, very 
small, his head was much bigger than the bee’s 
and his flat nose would not go inside of the 
flower where the honey was. 

At last the bee said, “Good gracious! How 
stupid!” He flew away, leaving Little Rabbit 
without a single taste of strawberry honey. 

Little Rabbit went (Please turn to page 32) 
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“61 OO!” said a tiny, squeaky voice as I opened my desk drawer, and 
out popped a wee, fierce-looking elf with a horrid, frowning face. 

“My goodness!” said I, “wherever did you come from—and why 
are you frowning like that?” 

A gay chuckle met my ears. 

“Don’t you know me?” asked a familiar voice. 

“Why—why,” I stammered, “you sound like the Cheerfulness Elf, 
but you certainly don’t look like him!” 

“This, is just a mask I’m wearing,” the Cheerfulness Elf replied. 
“Here, let me borrow your pocket mirror so I can see how I look in it.” 
“You look simply terrible,” I told him, holding up the mirror. 

“Gracious me!” gasped the Cheerfulness Elf, pulling off the mask. 
“If I had known that I looked like that I would never have put it on!” 

“Well,” I told him, ‘‘you certainly frightened me, but you gave me 
a grand idea too. I had been wondering just what to tell some of the 
Booster members who have been writing me that they are having trouble 
controlling their temper. Now I can tell them that when they get angry 
they are putting on an ugly, frowning mask that is not their real face 
at all.” 

“Tell them to look in the glass, as I did just now, the next time they 
get angry,” advised the Cheerfulness Elf. “I know they will be glad that 
the face they see there is not their real one and that they can change it 
just as quickly as I took off the mask.” 

“But do you suppose all of them will want to take their frowning 
masks off ?” I asked. 

The Cheerfulness Elf laughed gaily. 

“Certainly they will,” he cried. ‘Nothing in this world is as beautiful 
as a smile; and who wants to be ugly anyway?” 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member, just write a letter to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will send you an application 
blank. 


Praying for one another is a 
joyous privilege that all Boosters 
may share. However when 
Boosters feel that they need 
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special help they may write the 
secretary and she will see that 
their requests are called to the at- 
tention of Silent Unity, the group 


at Unity School of Christianity 
that prays with those who ask for 
prayers. Richard has received heal- 
ing through the prayers of Silent 
Unity. 

Dear Secretary: Please thank Silent 
Unity for their prayers. I am sure that 
prayer is what made me well again. 
I enjoyed receiving my Booster mem- 
bership card, and your letter cheered 
me up. I enjoy WEE WIsDOM very 
much. I read the whole magazine in 
one day. Best wishes to all the 
Boosters.—Richard Reilly. 


How we wish Irma could visit 
us some time when the ground is 
covered with snow for days on 
end, and the thermometer goes 
down to ten or twenty degrees be- 
low zero! 

Dear Secretary: 1 watch for the post- 
man every day because I am so anxious 
to receive my WEE WispoM. I hope 
it arrives soon. 

The weather here in South Africa 
is very hot and stuffy although it is 
near autumn. About January it was 
even hotter and there was very little 
breeze. 

Does it snow a lot in America? It 
only snows in this part of South 
Africa once in about ten years. The 
last time it snowed was about three 
years ago. We had such fun! I got up 
in the morning and found the ground 
white, I put on an old pair of shoes 
and gloves and ruined them playing 
in the snow. It was jolly.—lrma 
Weller (S. Africa). (Irma’s letter was 
written March 30.) 


A Booster always places the 
happiness of others before his 
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own. The world would be a very 
happy place indeed if we were 
all as cheerful and willing to be 
of service to others as Audrey is. 

Dear Secretary: One day last winter 
I had planned all day on playing in 
the snow in the evening, but when I 
learned that one of my girl friends 
was ill I decided to go to see her 
instead. When I got there I could tell 
by the smile on her face that I had 
made her very happy by coming, so 
I went home with a smile on my face 
too. 

The other day when I got home my 
mother was very tired. I wanted to 
play in my room with my girl friend, 
but when Mother asked me to go to 
the store for her I thought of the 
Good Words Booster Club and went 
to the store. When I came back the 
smile on her face proved that I had 
made her happy. 

Then one day my sister asked me 
to stop whistling because it bothered 
her. I was about to get mad because 
I wanted to whistle, but I thought of 
the Booster Club and instead of get- 
ting angry I asked her if there was 
anything she would like me to do 
for her. She smiled and said, ‘‘No, 
but I think it is very nice of you to 
ask !”” 


it we will only look for it. Wil- 
liam tells us how he found the 
answer to his prayer. 

Dear Secretary: 1 should like to tell 
the Boosters about an experience I had. 
I play the cornet, and a while ago I 
had so much to do that I could not 
practice the required amount of time. 
I asked God to help me, and that 
same week I thought of a certain time 
during the day that I could use for 
practice. I say my prayers regularly 
and always feel much better afterward. 
Luck to all the Boosters—Walliam 
R. Buchanan, Jr. 


We are very sure that Don is a 
happy Booster—because he likes 
to work! The happiest people to 
be found anywhere are those who 
find real joy in working. 

Dear Booster Friends: 1 like the 
Booster Club. I think it is fun to be- 
long to it and to help other people. I 
washed the dishes for Mother the 
other day and ironed some handker- 
chiefs for her. I dry the dishes a lot 
for Mother, and several days ago I 
picked up some sticks and cleaned up 
the yard. I like to work.—Don Man- 
ley. 


If it escaped from me!” 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 
“My heart is like a gay balloon, 
Puffed up with joy and glee. 


I’m sure that it would touch the moon 


I’ve learned The Prayer of Faith 
by heart and say it in the morning 
and at night. It helps me too. My 
mother told me that she often says it 
too.— Audrey Keithly. 


When we pray to the Father for 
help the answer to our prayer is 
always ready and waiting for us 


oO 


Listen! Can that be the school 
bell I hear ringing? Sure enough, 
that is just what it is! All together 
now, Boosters, let’s sing it out: 
“School days, school days, 

Dear old Golden Rule days——’”’ 
See you at recess! 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Bruce Barker (8), 411 9th St., Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; Homer Oleson (9), 
Laurens, Iowa; Jane Smith (13), 
Nome, Alaska; Hilda M. Wulliman 
(11), 406 Hoosier, Berne, Ind.; Ina 
Bashear, Forney, Tex.; Melvin Cling- 
an, 634 E. Ash, Salina, Kans.; Helen 
Akin (14), 605 Pullman -Ave., Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Mary Jane Zimmer- 
man, 14630 Titus St., Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Billy Gehrman, 264 Penn 
Block, Butte, Mont.; Jane Hope EI- 
liott (10), Elsberry, Mo.; Beth Jer- 
rine Ferris (12), 112 E. Blooming- 
ton St., Iowa City, Iowa; Beulah 
Masure (14), 321 Chestnut St., Rich 
Hill, Mo.; Barbara Trescott (11), 
1716 First Ave., Jewell Pollar (13), 
1714 First Ave., Georgene Bedard, 
117 Jackson St. all of Hibbing, 
Minn.; Arlowayne Reinhard (11), 
Box 215, Hill City, Minn.; Esther 
Buzby (13), Box 1387, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; Grace Rucker (9) and Joan 
Rucker (13), 14 Helen Ave., Blasdell, 
N. Y.; Catherine Branch (14), Bluff- 
ton, S. C.; Veronica Boulware (14), 
Ridgeland, S. C.; Frances Barren- 
brugge (12), Ridgeland, S. C.; Jeanne 
Wiesseman (11), 543 Ramona Dr., 
Whittier, Calif.; Mary R. Conger, 
Axtell, Kans.; Teddy Telfer (14), 1 
Silver Birch Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Sherry Singleton (14), 6 
Park Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Annabelle Nordquist (14), Bernice 
Loosemore (13), Norma Fahlgren 
(13), all of Skanee, Mich.; Rosemary 
Allsopp (14), 37 Woodland Rd., 
Mountain Rise, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, S. Africa; Mary J. Atkinson, 
Chichagof, Alaska; Joanne Boucher, 
5714 N. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Lillian Winterringer (11), 3034 
Elizabeth St., Miami, Fla.; Mildred 
Moore, Rte. 1, Renton, Wash.; La 
Verne Kelly (13), Olathe, Kans.; 
Noel L. Johnson (10), 2236 Maypole 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Joyce Turner 
(15), “Takada”, Kedron, N. 3, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia; Sammie 
Foust, Rte. 1, Box 141, Athens, Tenn.; 
Paddy Hutchon (15), 58 Silver Birch 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Marion 
Arndt (14), 3730 S. Logan Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Grace Frey, 719 Castro, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Miriam Emily 
Cleese (12), Peyton, Colo.; Betty Gay 
Oaksmith (12), 1403 S. Porter St., 
Stuttgart, Ark.; Mary Williams, 219 
Saratoga St., Cumberland, Md. 
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- A BEAUTIFUL city among the mountains of 
a far-off land there lived long ago a baby boy 
whose days were set to music. When his happy 
mother first taught him to put one wooden block 
upon another she did it to a bit of a tune. When 
playtime was over and the baby was told to carry 
his toys to their shelf, his little feet kept time to a 
march on the violin. 

The little boy loved play. But even more he loved 
to stand quietly by the queer old harpsichord, an 
instrument somewhat like the piano of our day, and 
listen while his father gave Nannerl, his sister, her 
music lesson. The happiest time of all came when 
the others left the room, for then the tiny boy stood 
on tiptoe and played the little pieces he had heard 
Nannerl practicing. 

Soon the boy began to make music of his own. His 
father wonderingly wrote it down, and taught his 
little son the proper way to play on the harpsichord. 

So well did the boy listen and practice and write 
music that he became known as “the Wonder 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


Child.” Many people wanted to hear him play, so 
when he was only six years old, with Nannerl and 
his father and his mother, he went on a journey out 
into the world. To many lands they traveled, and 
wherever they went the two children played; for 
Nannerl played almost as well as her little brother. 


GREAT EMPRESS sent for them. ‘Kneel 
when the empress greets you,” they were told. 
Hand in hand into the long room the children 
went. Nannerl dropped to her knees, but her little 
brother hung his head for a moment. Suddenly he 
looked up shyly. The empress smiled so kindly that 
he climbed up into her lap and whispered, “I love 
you. 

From this home of kings the children were in- 
vited to another royal court, where there was a 
great lady, proud and cold. She was very beautiful, 
and the little musician thought that she must be as 
lovely in heart as she was in face. He held up his 
face to kiss her but she turned away without one 
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word. The little boy’s lower lip 
quivered and his eyes filled with 
tears. 

But this was the only place 
where love was lacking. Every- 
where else love awaited the Won- 
der Child and Nannerl. Beautiful 
clothes, bright jewels, costly pres- 
ents of all kinds were given to 
them, but their wise parents took 
care of all the gifts. The clothes 
were worn only when the chil- 
dren played at concerts, and the 
jewels were put away in a strong 
box. When the two little musi- 
cians had been good—very good 
indeed—the box was opened and 
they were allowed to play with 
the bright stones. For that is all 
the jewels were to the children. 
Even this treat was not enjoyed 
nearly so much as a run in the 
fields among the gay wild flowers. 

At the end of two years back 
to their mountain city the chil- 
dren went, just as sweet and sim- 
ple in manner as though they had 
not been away on a fairy-tale jour- 
ney. Again they studied, practiced, 
and worked. 

But always the boy studied 
harder, practiced longer, and 
worked more faithfully than his 
sister. To him the world was all 
music. The sun, the moon, the 
stars, the storm, the hush that 
comes after the storm, the roaring 
blasts of winter, the gentle breezes 
of summer—each spoke its beauty 
in music to the purehearted, lov- 
able lad. 

After a time Nannerl began to 
think less of music and more of 
homemaking, but nothing ever 
came between the boy and his art. 
Life itself was music. In all the 
world there was nothing so big 
and beautiful. He wrote down the 
music his soul heard. He studied. 
He practiced. 

So the time passed until the 
Wonder Child was no longer a 
little child but a boy of fourteen. 
Then his father said, “Come; you 
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are now ready to go to Italy.” 

There men learned in music de- 
vised many tests to prove the boy’s 
skill, and he met each test gaily. 
Once they locked him in a room 
to work out a hard problem in 
music. In the next room sat the 
wise men who wished to test the 
lad’s skill. They smiled as they 
said, “Let us read or play some 
game. Many have tried to write 
the answer to this question. Not 
all have been able to do it, and 
those who have done so have 
worked long—three hours or 
more.” 

So some began to play games, 
some to read, others to talk in 
low tones, but scarcely had they 
settled in their places before there 
came a knock on the locked door. 


The boy musician had written out 
the answer to the problem in only 
thirty minutes! 

In Italy the boy received a high 
honor, the right to use the title 
of Knight of the Golden Spur. 
When father and son went out 
walking together, the people 
bowed low to the slerider boy, 
calling him by his title. All this 
he set down in his letters to his 
mother and Nannerl. Home and 
those who loved him still meant 
more to him than all the honors 
that the world could heap upon 
him. When the triumphant year 
of travel and study was over he 
returned to his home as simple in 
manner and as loving in heart as 
when he had set forth on his 
journey. (Please turn to page 25) 


I am a little splashy fish 
Sitting in the sea: 

Mother says no other fish 
Is quite like me. 


She knows I’m not a lobster; 
I don’t look like a clam, 
In fact it’s most perplexing 
To say just what I am. 
A whale is most too ’normous, 
A minnow far too small; 
To be a lazy oyster 
Would be no fun at all. 


So I'll just play I am a fish 
That folks don’t know 


about, 
And sometimes I'll live in the 
sea, 
And sometimes I'll live 
out. 


Just a happy, splashy fish 
Sitting in the sea: 

Mother says no other fish 
Is quite like me. 
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Caldecott Medal 


He is the picture of the 
Caldecott Medal awarded to 
Miss Dorothy Lathrop for “Ani- 
mals of the Bible,” “the most dis- 
tinguished picture book for chil- 
dren published in 1937.” On the 
reverse side of the medal are the 
words “For the most distinguished 
American picture book for chil- 
dren. Awarded annually by the 
children’s and school librarians 
sections of the American Library 
Association.” 

We are sorry but we are unable 
to show you the picture of the pup- 
pies Miss Lathrop made for WEE 
WispoM when she was a little 
girl. We wish we could show you 
some of the excellent pictures 
from her book “Animals of the 
Bible” too, but space will not 
permit. You will want to get a 
copy of the book and see them for 
yourself. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 
WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send a year's subscription for 
WEE WISDOM as a gift to my friend. 
I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 


Friend's name 


Street 


City and State 


My name 


Street 


City and State 
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The Mystery of Mayonnaise 


By Lois Van Alstine 


i Oy» YOU happen to be six or eight or ten or twelve years old, or any 
of the ages in between? If so, you probably will like to hear about 
Van, Peggy, and Rick and the mysteries they solve. The mysteries are 
not just ordinary ones either, for when this trio goes after a mystery, 
picks up all the clues, and puts them together to see what they get—they 
eat it! Not even a G-man is able to do that—unless he is a good cook! 
And he probably is, for G-men can do almost everything. 

Van and Peggy and Rick have found that cooking things in the 
kitchen is like solving a mystery. Recipes call for various ingredients, and 
just why the combination of all these things should make something 
good to eat is very strange. In fact you hardly believe it. So you put them 
together, wondering all the time what in the world will come of it. And 
presto! you find you’ve made something simply ‘‘yummy’’! 

Now Rick makes on oil mayonnaise dressing for his mother. The 
grownups in the family are the ones who like it best, but the children are 
learning to like it too. He gets out all the ingredients first and measures 
them like this: 


1 whole egg, or yolks of 2 eggs 
(Be sure the eggs are cold.) 

1 teaspoonful mustard 

1 teaspoonful salt 


1 teaspoonful sugar 

1 teaspoonful paprika 

2 cupfuls salad oil (nice fresh 
salad oil, and very cold) 

14, cup lemon juice 


Now just pause a minute, and look at these ingredients. How in the 
world can they be turned into delicious yellow mayonnaise! 

Into a cold bowl put the first five ingredients listed, and beat them 
with a rotary egg beater. Rick has an electric beater of his own, lucky fel- 
low! Now add the oil, drop by drop, beating all the time, till you have 
used 14 cupful; then you can add it in a steady stream, beating all the 
time. After you have beat in the 14 cupful of oil, begin adding a few 
drops of lemon juice alternately with the oil. It is important to keep 
everything very cold. 

Isn't it amazing how these simple ingredients combine and become 
something entirely different? It’s amazing too how delicious oil mayon- 
naise is on crisp green lettuce! The very thought of it is so pleasant that 
we must hurry off and ask Rick to make us a fresh supply right away! 
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Wonder Child 


(Continued from page 23) 


Great artists live for the beauty 
that they can create. Few know 
how to turn this beauty into 
money. That ability our musician 
did not possess. The gentle, loving 
lad wrote music so divine that it 
will live as long as the world lasts. 
He played it with such charm that 
“Papa” Haydn, another master of 
music, said with tears in his eyes, 
“Never can I forget his playing. 
It goes to my heart.” Yet all his 
days our musician was poor. Some- 
times he even suffered want. Yet 
always he gave to the world his 
beautiful music. Always too he 
thought of others, not of himself. 
And he worked hard with hand 
and mind and soul. 

His life in this world waded 
while he was still young. When 
he could no longer rise from his 
bed, his brave spirit still drove his 
thin, white hand to its task of 
writing the music that his soul 
heard. When the weary hand 
could no longer obey, he whispered 
to others the notes that he wished 
written down. As the early twi- 
light of a gray December day 
crept into his room the final note 
of his last composition was dic- 
tated. Then the tired musician 
turned his face to the wall and 
the beautiful spirit of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart passed on in a 
deep sleep. 


Table Blessing, 


By Florence Taylor 


We're thankful for our daily 
food, 
Our home, our loving friends; 
We know that all these won- 
drous gifts 
The heavenly Father sends. 
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Monograms 
Ci By Joanne Dee IN 
RACE off your initials on school bags and gym clothes, and em- 


broidery in the outline stitch. Embroidery the flower design on each 
sign of your monogram, taking tiny stitches. 
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big OU’D better fill me up right now 
With books and other things, 
Then you'll be ready on the day 
When first the school bell rings.” 


Fred blinked his eyes and looked at his school 
satchel. Surely it had not spoken, yet he had seemed 
to hear the words very plainly! 

He had come to the hall closet to see if his bat 
and ball were there. Then his glance had fallen on 
his satchel. Even if it had not spoken, the words 
were true enough. School was to start in two weeks, 
and he really should gather up his school things so 
he would not have to rush the last morning. He hesi- 
tated a moment; then slamming the closet door, he 
ran out to play. 

“Nonsense,” he thought, “there are two whole 
weeks before school starts. What's the rush?” 

That night Fred was rummaging in the living- 
room-table drawer when he noticed some paint pen- 
cils. 

“I left those here when I was coloring flags for our 
Fourth of July party,” he thought. “I'll remember 
where they are when I get my school things out.” 

As he was shutting the drawer he stopped sud- 
denly. A wee voice seemed to say: 


“Put us with the others, 
Our little colored brothers, 
And with your tablet, pencil, 
and your rule. 
Then you won't have to hustle, 
To scurry, and to bustle 
A-hunting us the first day 
of your school.” 


By Ehzabeth Lowry 


Fred shut the drawer with a laugh. “I’m hearing 
things,” he declared. “I really must not wait until 
the last morning to get ready for school though.” 

That was the last time he thought of school all 
that week. Then on a rainy afternoon he was look- 
ing in the bookcase for something to read. On the 
shelf above the storybooks were all Brother Ben’s 
used schoolbooks, the very ones he, Fred, would use 
this year. How nicely Ben had kept them! They 
looked almost new. Fred pricked up his ears. Was 
he thinking it, or did he actually hear the words? 


“Now is the very time, 
This rainy afternoon, 
To put us in your satchel 
For school is starting soon.” 


“That's true,” thought Fred. “I could get every- 
thing ready right now.” But just then he saw the 
very book he wanted to read, and he forgot all 
about the schoolbooks. 
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So it happened that when the first day of school ‘ + —_—= | 
came Fred was not ready. He rushed to the attic for 
his pencil and paint boxes. He looked everywhere 
for the missing red and blue crayons. 

“I know I saw them somewhere not long ago,” he 
declared. When he was finally ready he had only 
ten minutes in which to get to school. As he flew 
along the sidewalk his feet seemed to pat out a little 


tune. 
| 
““Freddy-Put-It-Off- 
Till-Some-Other-Date 
Soon will be, unless he mends, 
Freddy-Always-Late!”’ 


“I won't!” panted Fred reaching his desk just 
time. As he put his satchel inside it some little voices \ 
seemed to pipe: 


“If you'll always listen 
To our words of rhyme, 
You will soon be Freddy- 
Always-on-Time!” 


“Tl listen,” promised Fred, “but I’m not going to 
depend on you. I'll do some thinking of my own. 
I just won't be Freddy-Always-Late.” 


| painter, Kay, and he’s also 


Kay Wins 
(Continued from page 7) 


had great news for her mother. 
“Margie made second place in the 
arithmetic tests!’’ she cried as she 
burst in at the door. 

“That's splendid, and where did 


| you come in?” 


“Why, I—first, Mother,” Kay 
said, and then laughed. “‘Isn’t it 


_ odd how unimportant that seems!” 


“I know something that will 
seem important to you,’ her 
mother smiled. “Margie’s mother 
and father called 

“Margie’s mother and father! 
Oh! oh! what sort of people are 
they? Did you ‘i 

“Wait! I'm trying to tell you. 
Did you ever hear of Gorman 


| \ | Smith, the outdoor artist?” 


“You mean the one who painted 


| the scenes in the public library?” 


“Yes. He’s a_ world-famous 


“Margie’s father!” guessed Kay. 
“Yes. I should have known— 


| the trailer, that extraordinary 


child, and those sketches!” 


“But why did they come, 
Mother ? Why?” 


“To ask me to allow you to go 


| with them on their holiday ex- 


cursion into the high Sierras!” 

“Oh!” breathed Kay. 

“And I said I thought it would 
be wonderful for you.” Two 
strong young arms enveloped her 
in a bear hug. 

“Isn’t it queer, Mother,” puz- 
zled Kay, ‘how I used to dislike 
Marjory, and now I love her!” 

“You can’t dislike any one you 
are trying to help,” Mrs. Wain- 
wright explained. 

Kay looked thoughtful. “My 
goodness!”” she cried suddenly. 
“Then if everybody tried to help 
everybody else, there wouldn't be 
ay quarrels or wars—or 


“Something like that,” her 


| mother agreed. 
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T WAS only ten minutes before time for the last 

bell, yet David dawdled up the lane on his way 

to school. Usually he hurried so he would be there 
in time for a game of baseball before classes. 

“I didn’t mean to do it,” he muttered to himself. 
“It was an accident. I just glanced up, and there 
was Kegs’s paper right in front of my eyes. I had 
written down the answer before I knew what I was 
doing.” 

A meadow lark sitting on a near-by fence post 
whistled as David passed, but David was too busy 
with his own thoughts even to hear the bird. 

Miss Morgan had given her pupils a difficult 
test in American history the day before. David had 
known most of the answers, but he just could not 
remember the date of the first colonial settlement 
of Georgia. As he sat at his desk pondering while 
the big clock over Miss Morgan’s desk ticked off 
the minutes, his eyes accidentally fell on Kegs’s 
examination paper. There in plain sight was Kegs’s 
answer to the one question that seemed a riddle to 
David. With only seconds to spare before Miss 
Morgan would call for the papers, David scribbled 
down the date he had seen on Kegs’s paper and 
handed in his test. 

No sooner had the slip of paper left his hands 
than he had wished he had it back. He had not 
meant to cheat; it had just happened. 

“What would the gang think of me if they knew 
I had cheated?” he groaned. “It’s being dishonest, 
just like stealing. And Miss Morgan has always 
been so good to me!” 

David had just reached the schoolhouse when the 
last bell rang. He went quickly into the building and 
sat down at his desk without speaking to any of the 
other Spartans. 

Miss Morgan gave the usual morning spelling 
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David Remains 


”q Spartan 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


test, and David bent his head low over his desk so 
that the incident of the day before would not be 
repeated. His mind was not on his lessons though, 
and as a result he misspelled several words. 

“Where were you this morning, David?” asked 
Cousin Bob while the Spartans were eating lunch. 

It was on the tip of David’s tongue to say that 
he had overslept, but he caught himself quickly. 
He was not going to start lying 
in addition to cheating. 

“I just fooled along on the 
way to school,” he replied. 

“What did you do that for?” 
demanded Red. “You should 
have known you were missing 
out on a swell ball game.” 

“You should have seen the 
catch Kegs made!” Chink added. 
“He picked a fast one right off 
of the grass, one-handed too.” 

“And did it sting!” grinned 
Kegs. “I could hardly hold my 
pencil during the spelling test 
this morning.” 

David, grateful that the sub- 
ject had turned away from him- 
self, said, “Maybe if we hurry 
we'll have time for a ‘scrub’ 
game before the bell rings.” 

“First,” yelled Red. 

“Second,” added Chink. 

Kegs squatted down behind 
the plate while Red took up 
the bat. 

“Right down the old alley, 
Chink,” the fat Spartan yelled 


encouragingly. 
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Chink wound up and sent the ball whizzing across 
the plate. Red swung at it viciously but only fanned 
the air. 

“Give him another just like it,” Kegs shouted 
gleefully. “He can’t see em for the smoke.” 

Red dusted his hands and took the bat again. 

“Get ’way back,” he called to the outfield. “I’m 
going to knock this one lopsided.” 

“Don’t do that,” pleaded Coralee, laughing. “It 
is the only ball we have.” 

“Don’t worry,” yelled Cousin Bob. “He won't 
even come near it.” 

“Oh, won't 1?” Red returned as his bat connected 
with the ball, which soared high into the air. Andy 
came in from first base and caught it. 

“Flies to the infield 
won't get you very far,” 
jibed Chink. 

“That was using my 
head,” Red retorted. ‘“This 
way I come up to bat 
again without having to 
‘work up’ from the out- ° 
field.” 
‘‘Maybe some one should 


explain to Red,’ grinned Cousin Bob, ‘‘that a safe 
hit would have kept him at bat.” 

David had only “worked up” as far as second 
base when the bell rang. 

“You kind of missed out on the fun all the way 
round, didn’t you?” Coralee sympathized as she and 
David entered the schoolhouse. 

“T'll say I did,” David replied. 


LB grog dreaded the history period in the after- 
noon when the papers were to be returned. 
He felt that he should do something about his cheat- 
ing before the tests were given back. He thought of 
standing up before the class and saying, “Miss Mor- 
gan, I cheated yesterday. I’m sorry.” But he knew 
he did not have the nerve 
to do that. 

So it was a relief when 
the teacher announced at 
the beginning of the 
period: “The test papers 
will not be handed back 
today. I have not finished 
grading them yet.” 

But David's momentary 
relief was clouded by the 
thought that although the 
hour had been put off, he. 
still would have to face it 
sooner or later. He also 
knew that he was going to 
“fess up,” but he did not 
know quite how to go 
about it. All the rest of the 
afternoon he kept think- 
ing of what he should say. 
Carefully he rehearsed 
dozens of speeches, but 
none of them sounded 
quite right. 

Recess came, but still David had not got up enough 
nerve to go to Miss Morgan’s desk and confess. As 
he went out with Kegs, the latter remarked, “I sure 
wanted to get our history tests back today.” 

“Yeah,” answered David absently. 

Kegs looked at him sharply. 

“Didn’t you?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” David replied evasively. 

“Well, I worked hard getting ready for that test 
and I want to see how I came out. I’m pretty sure 
of every answer I had. They should be right, from 
the time I spent studying. I want to get some good 
grades this year instead of the average ones I got 
last year.” 


No sooner had the slip 
of paper left his hands 
than he had wished he 
had it back 
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David said nothing. He was 
thinking though of how he had 
neglected his preparation for the 
examination by listening to the 
radio instead of studying. And he 
would get as much credit for that 
answer as Kegs did! 

Suddenly he turned and started 
back toward the schoolhouse. 

“Tl be with you in a minute,” 
he told Kegs. Straight into the 
building he ran, only slowing to a 
walk when he entered the class- 
room. 

“Miss Morgan,” he blurted out, 
and then stopped. 

“Yes?” replied his teacher with 
a friendly smile. 

As David started his story, the 
words fairly tumbled from his 
mouth. Forgotten were all the 
carefully rehearsed speeches. For- 
gotten also were the explanations. 
Only one thought remained in his 
mind: to tell the truth completely 
and get rid of the brooding sense 
of guilt that had not left him for 
a second since the test. 

Miss Morgan listened quietly as 
he poured out his story. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he con- 
cluded. “Please give me an F for 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


the whole quiz. I had to tell you 
because I didn’t want to steal 
something from Kegs that he had 
studied so hard to get. I wasn't 
being a true Spartan. Honestly, I 
didn’t intend to cheat. I just hap- 
pened to see that date on Keg’s 
paper, and it was all done before 
I realized it.” 

Miss Morgan looked under- 
standingly into David’s eyes. “I 
believe you,” she said. “You are 
not a cheater. I know you too well 
to believe that. Eyes, unless they 
are guarded closely, just will stray. 
I feel certain that from now on 
you are going to keep yours from 
straying. Am I right?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” David re- 
plied quickly. “Honest to good- 
ness, I'll never let that happen 
again.” 

“Very well, then,” Miss Morgan 
said. “We just won’t count that 
answer, and then we'll forget 
about the entire matter.” 


“Thank you,” said David. 

It was an elated Spartan who 
dashed out the schoolhouse door. 

“Hey, gang!” he shouted. ‘Let's 
play ball. Scrub one!” 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


By Ralph Lane 
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TO 


BLIND 
CHILDREN 


Only a short time ago blind 
boys and girls had to de- 
pend upon some one else to 
read them the stories and 
poems in WEE WISDOM. 
But now that WEE WISDOM 
is being published in Braille 
they can read it for them- 
selves, which is much more 
fun of course. 


These Braille copies are 
sent out free of charge be- 
cause many friends of WEE 
WISDOM send in love offer- 
ings to help with the ex- 
pense. They are friends who 
feel so thankful for their 
own eyesight that they want 


to share their good with © 


children who cannot see. 


DO YOU KNOW 


of a blind child who would 
like to have WEE WISDOM, 
or of a school in your city 
where blind children are 
taught? To any child or to 
any school where the chil- 
dren can read Braille (Grade 
14) we shall be glad to 
send a subscription without 
any charge. 


Wee Wisdom 


917 Tracy 
Kansas City, Mo. 


By Margaretta Harmon 


| Sig is the funniest fellow you ever saw. He rolls his eyes and licks 
his chops just like a real dog. You'll have as much fun making him 
as you will playing with him afterward. 

Open your compass to 2 
inches and draw a 4-inch circle 
on a sheet of heavy paper. Then 
set the compass at 114 inches 
and draw another circle inside 
the big one, using the same 
point for the center. Now out- 
line Fido’s eyes and mouth, as 
shown in the illustration. You 
will notice that they follow the 
inside circle you have just 
drawn. Draw his ears to hang 


down from the outside cir- 
cle, and a funny little nose 
in the center. 

Now carefully cut 
around the outline for 
Fido’s eyes. Also cut a 
curved slit along the 
mouth, following the line 
you made when you drew 
the inside circle. Then cut 
out the two notches that 
outline Fido’s head around 
the outside. 

For Fido’s eyes and 
tongue, open your compass to 134 inches and draw a 31/-inch circle on 
another piece of paper. Then set the compass at 114 inches and draw a 
smaller circle inside the first one. To make the eyes set your compass at 14 
inch and draw circle A so that it barely touches the edge of the big circle. 
Draw circle B the same way at the opposite edge of the circle. Color these 
two circles dark brown. 

Draw the tongue as shown, making it two inches wide and two inches 
long. Color it red. Then cut out this piece of paper along the heavy lines. 

Fasten the two circles together with a metal paper fastener. Slip 
Fido’s tongue through the slit in his mouth, and when you pull his tongue 
from side to side, his eyes will roll too. 
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Little Rabbit 
Visits the Lake 


(Continued from page 19) 


on down the hill. 

The robin came hopping up to 
him. 

“Well, so you did come,” said 
the robin. ‘Here, I will catch you 
a worm.” 

The robin hopped away and 
soon came back with a fat worm 
wriggling in his beak. He laid it 
before Little Rabbit. 

“Eat it!” he said. 

Little Rabbit looked at the 
worm. 

“Ugh!” he said. “I can’t eat 
that. It’s alive.” 

“Good gracious! How stupid!” 
said the robin as he hopped away. 

Little Rabbit went on down the 
hill. 

The squirrel darted up to him. 

“Well, so you did come!” he 
said. “Just follow me up this tree, 
and I will show you where the 


nuts will grow.” He dug his sharp 
claws into the bark of the tree and 
ran up the trunk. 

Little Rabbit tried to follow, 
but the rough bark hurt his soft 
paws and he could not climb. The 
squirrel ran down to him. 

“Here! I have found you a nut 
from last year. Crack it open!” 
But poor bunny’s little teeth would 
not open the shell. 

“Good gracious! How stupid!” 
exclaimed the squirrel at last. He 
seized the nut and clambered back 
up the tree, scolding Bunny as he 
went. 

Poor Little Rabbit went on 
down the hill. A cool breeze came 
towards him. He heard a soft little 
splashing sound. Just ahead of 
him the green grass stopped and 
there lay something big and shin- 
ing and blue. 

The turtle came crawling up to 
him. 

“Well, so you did come!” he 
said. “Come with me for a swim 
in the lake,” and he slithered off 
the green grass into the water. 


ot into a magic 
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A Merry Wish 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


I'd like to be a hearty laugh, 
A chuckle, or a smile; 
I'd brighten up each doleful face 
In such a merry style. 
I'd chase the imps of gloom away 
And call those jolly friskers, 
The imps of glee, to come and 
perch 
In every grandpa’s whiskers! 
I'd rest a while in dimples deep 
In babies’ cheeks or chins, 
Then quickly jump from face to 
face 
And leave a chain of grins. 
I'd be as busy as a bee 
In vines of honeysuckle 
If I could be a laugh or grin, 
A smile, or a merry chuckle! 
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Little Rabbit put out a foot, but 
it went down, down into the blue. 
“Come in!” called the turtle. 

“T can’t walk on it! It’s different 
from grass,” said poor bunny, and 
he crouched down at the edge of 
the lake with his ears flat against 
his head. 

“Good gracious! How stupid!” 
exclaimed the turtle, and he swam 
away. 

Little Rabbit sat at the edge of 
the lake. “I’m lost!” he cried to 
himself. “I came down the hill to 
the end of the grass and now I 
can’t go any further. I can’t eat 
honey and I can’t eat worms. I 
can’t crack nuts and I can’t swim 
like the turtle. Whatever shall I 
do?” His little nose began to 
twitch and round tears stood in 
his eyes. 

Suddenly he heard some .one 
coming. 

“There you are!” said Mother 
Rabbit’s voice. Oh, he was very 
glad to hear it! 

“Didn’t Mother tell you to 
wait?” she asked him. 

“Yes, but I was hungry, and 
the bee and the robin and the 
squirrel and the turtle told me to 
come,” said Little Rabbit. ‘But 
they didn’t give me any clover and 
they didn’t tell me how to get 
back home.” A tear rolled down 
his nose. 

“Don’t cry,” said Mother Rab- 
bit. “I will give you clover, and I 
will always tell you what to do 
until you are big enough to go 
out by yourself.” 

“But I can’t walk on the lake,” 
sobbed Little Rabbit. “How will 
we ever get home?” 

“You don’t have to walk on the 
lake,” laughed his mother. “When 
you left home you came straight 
down the hill. Now all we have 
to do is to turn around and go 
back up the hill.” 

“Oh!” said Little Rabbit. Then 
he and his mother skipped up the 
hill. The round white daisies 
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Cinderella at the Ball 
By Marion E. May 
Find the prince, the glass slipper, and the fairy godmother. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 


Opposites 


By E. Mendes 


Write down the opposites of 
the following words. Take the 
first letter from each word and 
you have the name of a Mother 
Goose character. Under, short, 
night, unkind, busy, old, sad, 
dirty, shut, most, late. 


bowed and nodded to them as 
they passed. Little Rabbit was 
happy to be going home. 
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MOTHER AND DAD 


j here are a number of reasons why 
WEEKLY UNITY is so needed in the 
home. Here are some of them: 


It offers a simple, practical solution 
of everyday problems. 


It comes once a week bringing fresh 
inspiration and guidance. 


Its message is easy to understand 
and apply. 


Persons with little leisure find time 
to read its concise articles. 


4 esides practical and inspiring articles and 
poems in each issue of WEEKLY UNITY you will find the following features: 


Things to Be Remembered—A discussion by Lowell Fillmore of some everyday problem 


and how to meet it... The High Watch—In which appear news items from current publi- 


cations showing the trend of the times toward spiritual things . . . Some One Prayed— 
A page of letters from persons who have made definite demonstrations in answer to 


prayer . . . Responsive Service—In which the International Sunday school lesson is inter- 


preted from a metaphysical standpoint .. . A Message to You—An inspirational letter 


from the healing department of Unity School. 


You will find that WEEKLY UNITY brings you definite help in solving your problems. Let 
it come to you regularly. A year’s subscription of fifty-two inspiring issues is only $1. If you 


are not acquainted with this helpful little paper, a sample copy will be sent you on request. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SCHOOL 


EN YOU start to school this 


month tuck Wee Wisdom under 


your arm along with your schoolbooks. It will 


be fun to have your teacher read from it, and 


your schoolmates will enjoy it too. Your 


teacher may already have a copy, because many teachers are finding out what a big help 


Wee Wisdom is in the classroom. But if she does not know about Wee Wisdom show 


her your copy and point out to her the nice things that other teachers are saying about 


it in their letters to us, as shown below: 


“Wee Wisdom has been a source of 
help and inspiration not only to me 
but to other teachers, and the chil- 
dren enjoy the stories, songs, and 
poems so much that I feel I should 
be doing them a great injustice if 
I did not continue to subscribe.” 
(Hamilton, Bermuda.) 


“May I tell you how happy we are 
over Wee Wisdom? The children 
love it, and I think it will be a great 
help in character and citizenship 
training. We are going to lend our 


copies to our neighboring schools 
so that they may become acquainted 
with the magazine.” (Mason City, 
11) 


“We have received two issues of 
Wee Wisdom and we like it better 
than any school magazine we have 
ever taken. The pupils can hardly 
wait for the next issue to come.” 
(Bethany, Mo.) 


“We have funds to buy a few maga- 
zine subscriptions for our school li- 


brary. I am the art teacher and I am 
on the committee to choose maga- 
zines. I am much interested in get- 
ting Wee Wisdom for the high type 
of art it contains.” (Springfield, 
Colo.) 


“My girls and boys—wide-awake 
fifth graders—enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much. I keep the copies on the 
bookshelf and they read them over 
and over, even the old ones, and al- 
ways look forward to seeing the new 
ones.” (Gainesville, Ga.) 


By taking Wee Wisdom to school and sharing it with your teacher and classmates 


you will make new friends for your magazine. If your teacher is not already ac- 


quainted with Wee Wisdom, she may want to subscribe for it after reading your 


copy. Tell her that it will come to her a whole year for only $1. 


Wee Wiadow 917 TRACY AVENUE - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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